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Books for the Home Front 


Let these books help you with your problems in— 
Vegetable Gardening »* Home Canning »* Nutrition x meal Planning * Herbs * General Gardening 








GENERAL GARDENING 





COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 
—R. E. Biles. Here is the expert gardening 
experience of 25 years packed between the 
covers of one book. It is a guide to ali 
that is NEW in gardening—new flowers 
and plants, new methods and shortcuts. 
Twenty-seven chapters lavishly illustrated. 
Covers everything you need to know about 
gardening. Describes every phase of plant- 
ing and transplanting. Covers house plants, 
window boxes, amateur greenhouses, water 
gardens, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Each and everyone of the 27 big chapters 
illustrated with detailed diagrams, photo- 
graphs or full color plates. It is new, and 
complete. $3.00 


GARDEN GUIDE by 28 authorities. One of 
the most practical and informative Garden 
Books ever published for the average home 
owner. Every phase of gardening in con- 
nection with the home grounds is covered 
—from the location of the house to the final 
reaping of the gardener’s reward in perfect 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine lawn, 
shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 
and birds. Over 300 Illustrations. $2.00 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
—by A. C. Hottes. A guide to practical 
work based on real questions, and ar- 
ranged for quick reference. Chapters in- 
clude among others a garden calendar, 
soils, hotbeds and coldframes, care of cut 
flowers, the growing of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and house plants. $2.50 


VEGETABLE GARDENING 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES — 
Paul W. Dempsey. Lewis Gannett called 
this book “first among the 1942 victory 
garden books.” It now includes a new 
section by Albert C. Burrage with photo- 
graphs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden 
that you can almost put into your living- 
room and that can feed four people for 
four months. $2.50 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING — 
Helen M. Fox. Mrs. Fox’s book is most val- 
uable. in it, in addition to the vegetables 
usually grown by the gardener, you will 
find many forgotten vegetables that are 
worth your attention because of their high 
food value and delicious flavor; 35 leafy 
greens which may be used as spinach; 
many suggestions for salads “in variety”; 
numerous American vegetables; 43 plants 
that may be grown for teas; herbs; small 
fruits and berries. $2.50 


THE FOOD GARDEN—Laurence & Edna 
Blair. The Food Garden is a how-to-do-it 
book. With its many pictures it will be an 
indispensable tool for thousands of gar- 
deners who are planting vegetable gardens 











—both amateur and expert. The 20 double- 
page spreads of line drawings with instruc- 
tions show in detail the various steps in 
the cultivation of each crop and the par- 
ticular problems of each that beset the gar- 
dener. The authors have selected 33 vege- 
tables, eight greens, eight salad greens, 16 
herbs and 17 fruits and berries. $2.00 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
—Daniel J. Foley. Here is the first book to 
show all the important varieties of vege- 
tables and berries in 150 accurately colored 
photographs, with accompanying descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions. In 
addition to the color plates, there are 50 
photographs in black and white and 50 
line drawings that show actual garden 
plans, correct spacing, and other garden- 
ing operations. Comprehensive sections on 
garden plants, soil preparation, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and diseases, cooking 
hints, winter storage and so on are in- 
cluded. $2.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—E. L. Far- 
rington. New, Revised, Enlarged. With ap- 
proved planting plans, charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the better varieties and ways 
to save money, seed and time. All home 
gardeners should own this book. Illus- 
trated. $1.25 








COOKING 


300 SUGAR SAVING RECIPES—Harriet 
Hester. This is not only a collection of 
sugar saving and sugarless recipes, but a 
a complete guide to wartime cooking. In- 
cludes sugarless baking and desserts, can- 
ning and preserving, conserving with left- 
overs, the school lunch. Now in its fourth 
printing. $1.50 


THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME— 
Alice B. Winn-Smith. Dealing with the 
realities of war, this book sets down in 
concrete and usable form many of the most 
important rules for wartime cooking. All 
are not necessarily new, but the best and 
thriftiest of the old ones. Easy to follow, 
the book gives just a few basic recipes 
which are practical, economical, easy to 
change. Following each basic recipe, are 
“thrifty changes” which will add unlimited 
variety and meet the emergency by using 
foods that are on hand or most readily 
available. You will find that it continually 
suggests new ideas—a thing quite out of 
the ordinary in a cook book. * $1.50 


COOK IT OUTDOORS—James Beard. In 
your own garden this year, cook outdoors 
and use the recipes in this marvelous book. 
New ideas for the barbecue pit, the port- 
able stoves and some swell new sauces and 
stews that will enliven any outdoor party, 
what to eat from hamburgers to salmon 
steaks. It tells how to make fireplaces and 
outdoor kitchens. Also some good ideas for 
the small terrace or the pint-size garden 
if you would be an outdoor cook in the city. 
Illustrated. Third printing. $2.00 











HERBS 


HERBS, HOW TO GROW THEM AND 
EOW TO USE THEM—Helen Noyes Web- 
ster. New Edition — Revised — Enlarged. 
Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of herbs 
for modern gardens. A chapter on medici- 
nal herbs. Gives complete cultural informa- 
tion on all useful herbs. Illustrated. $1.25 


HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES 
—Rosetta E. Clarkson. This comprehen- 
sive book gives clear, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for growing all varieties of herbs; 
tells how to propagate them; where and 
how to plant them in gardens, in special 
herb beds, and how to combine them with 
other garden flowers. Methods of harvest- 
ing, drying and storing are fully wee 
Illustrated. $2.75 











CANNING 





HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY—Ann 
Pierce. An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning by 
government-approved methods. Covers 
fruits and vegetables, conserves and mar- 
malades, jams and fruit butters, jellies, 
pickles, relishes. Instructions on storaging, 
packaging, equipment. All recipes give 
rules for sugar conservation. Third print- 
ing. $1.50 











NUTRITION 


AMERICA’S NUTRITION PRIMER, 
WHAT TO EAT AND WHY—Eleanora 
Sense. One of the most important tasks for 
the women of America is the careful feed- 
ing of their families. Nutrition books are 
generally heavy and filled with scientific 
terms. This one is written for every 
woman, in everyday language, to meet 
everyday problems of proper feeding. Use 
it daily for better health, new vitality, and 
a heightened zest for living. Fourth print- 
ing. $1.00 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY—Gaynor 
Maddox. The New American Guide to 
Modern Nutrition. Here is a practical 
handbook of basic foods for every day liv- 
ing. Shows you how to overcome every food 
rationing problem you are sure to be faced 
with. Tells about many new foods that are 
especially important and useful today. 
Points out many valuable neglected foods 
which can now add zest and nourishment 
to wartime meals. It shows how to buy and 
prepare nourishing, inexpensive substi- 
tutes that everybody will like, and how to 
get the most out of your food with scores 
of new ration-wise ideas. It will take the 
guesswork out of marketing and meal- 
planning. Illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. $2.00 
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OUTDOOR chrysanthemums will develop much bushier plants if the 
soft stem tips are pinched several times before late July. 


DAHLIAS will form more stems and subsequently more flowers if 
pinched after they have made their second set of leaves. 


DO NOT let newly planted strawberries become crowded by weed 
growth. Also, keep the runner plants amply spaced by thinning. 


REMOVING the central flower buds from delphinium spikes causes the 
development of many smaller lateral flower spikes of suitable length 
for cutting. 

THIN closely sown seeds of such vegetables as beets, carrots, Swiss chard 
and lettuce promptly and progressively. Use the thinnings for greens 
when possible. 


SEEDS of perennials can be sown in a coldframe or even in the open 
ground now. Named varieties cannot, however, be expected to come 
true from seeds. 


THE BEST time to divide many herbaceous perennials is just after 
flowering. In any event the old flowering stems had better be removed 
after the blooms fade. 


CUCUMBER beetles on squashes, cucumbers and other vine crops should 
be fought with rotenone dust as soon as the seedlings emerge from the 
soil. See Page 229. 


IF PINE trees must be sheared, the best time for the job is when the new 
growths are still soft. Shearing is accomplished by shortening the 
“‘candles’’ to about an inch in length. 


AMPLE watering during dry periods can do much to offset lack of fer- 
tilizer, especially with gladioli which—fed or unfed—require plenty 
of moisture in the weeks previous to flowering. 


EARLY season cultivation can be deep and vigorous to kill young weeds 
and promote soil aération. It will need to be increasingly shallow as the 
crop plants grow and extend their roots throughout the soil. 


OVER-WATERING of a pot plant can often have the bad effect of 
causing soluble plant foods particularly nitrogen to leach from the 
soil and be washed through the drainage hole at the bottom. 


LETTUCE seeds will germinate better when soil temperatures exceed 
65 degrees if first placed between moist cloths and stored on ice for a 
few days. The surfaces of the seeds should be dry when sown. 


OLD FLOWERING plants from the window garden usually make an 
attractive show in window boxes. The pot plants which are to be car- 
ried over for next Winter can soon be moved to partially shaded places 
outdoors. 


DO NOT weaken asparagus by prolonging the cutting season. Feed the 
plants with victory garden fertilizer at about the time that cutting 
ceases. At the same time spray or dust with a lead arsenate-lime com- 
bination if beetles are present. 


THE HOME gardener should destroy ragweed because it isa weed. How- 
ever, some health authorities doubt the value of purely local campaigns 
to eliminate the plant for the relief of hay fever victims because of the 
fact that the wind-borne pollen can drift for hundreds of miles. 


MULCHES of hay or lawn clippings, or even pulled weeds, can be 
applied to many garden crops — particularly tomatoes — as soon as 
rapid growth starts. A well-mulched garden will require much less in 
the way of cultivation thus foiling that common garden enemy the 
Summer vacation, if the gardener is fortunate enough to get one during 
wartime. 


ANTS may be successfully combated indoors or out through the careful 
placing of baits containing thallium sulfate. Such baits are often 
packaged in small tin containers which render the poison inaccessible 
to domestic animals. When the location of the nest is known, outdoor 
ant colonies can be killed by fumigating with calcium cyanide or carbon 
bisulfide. 
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LTHOUGH amateurs have been urged not to grow potatoes in their Victory 
gardens unless the amount of space available is much more than 1500 square 

feet, there has been almost a stampede to plant potatoes, even in very small 
gardens. The cause, no doubt, has been the scarcity of potatoes for table use in 
many parts of the country. Home garden makers who planted early potatoes 
as soon as the ground was ready to work may harvest a satisfactory crop, but 
those planting late potatoes and only now getting them into the ground must 


expect to give the plants unremitting attention if they are to be kept free from 


insect pests and fungus diseases. On the whole, the potato should be considered 
a farm crop, and the illustration on this page from a government bulletin indicates 
that this farm family anticipates a bumper crop. 
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GARDENING INSTRUCTIONS MADE EASY 


reproduced from an English publication, that amateur gar- 

deners across the water are confronted with just such con- 
tradictory advice as puzzles and confuses beginners in this 
country. One speaker there, as here, will tell his hearers that 
they should always remove the sod from their newly made 
gardens where grassland has been turned under, while the next 
speaker will inform them that the sods should always be per- 
mitted to remain because of their fertilizing value. 

Across the water, apparently, as here, many speakers fail to 
amplify their advice by explaining that sod-land can readily be 
used if the sods are turned completely over, with the grass at the 
bottom and the soil containing the roots on top. All too often 
plowmen here, and perhaps over there, leave the cut sods stand- 
ing on their sides, making cultivation and seeding difficult. 

It may be that the lack of agreement on the part of speakers 
has something to do with the difficulty found in obtaining a 
satisfactory attendance at garden classes and garden lectures. It is 
rather surprising, however, to find that this lack of apparent 
interest is just as great in England as in America. We have been 
inclined to conclude that American amateurs had not yet come 
to a full realization of the fact that the food situation is serious. 
It has been so serious over there that English garden makers 
might be expected to accept every opportunity for increasing 
their knowledge as to the growing of vegetables and fruit. Yet it 
appears that this is not so. It has been found necessary to resort 
to measures which have not yet been adopted in this country, 
although perhaps they should be given consideration here in 
view of the fact that our era of scarcity seems likely to persist 
for several years. 

‘The Gardener's Chronicle,’’ England’s leading gardening 
magazine, has this to say: 


|: IS evident from the cartoon at the bottom of this page, 


It is a sad but undeniable truth that the amateur ‘‘dig for victory”’ 
gardener of today will only swallow his dose if it is attractively coated, 
as he has the amateur’s taste for novelty. Long hours of work, apathy 
and blackout combine to defeat the 
efforts of lecture promoters, when 
all too often a meager gathering 
dampens the zeal of both speakers 
and those in charge of the events. 
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Two expedients have been 
adopted to meet this situation. 
One is the ‘Gardening Brains’ 





Trust’’ which has become very 
popular in many parts of Eng- 
land. It was borrowed without 
doubt from the so-called 
Brains’ Trust,’’ which is Eng- 


land is equivalent to ‘‘Information Please’ in this country. 
Several men blessed with prodigious memories and wide knowl- 
edge are the experts. 

Sessions of various “‘gardening brain trusts’ operating in 
the same manner but confining their questions and answers to 
horticultural matters have been set up wherever experts of the 
right caliber can be found. This, of course, is merely another 
way of attaining the results which have followed “Information 
Please’ projects at horticultural gatherings here. 

Less common is ““The Gardener in the Witness Box’’ pro- 
gram, which is now being used with surprising success to 
awaken interest among war-time gardeners. These events are 
operated as follows: ° 

Mr. Neal McCoogan, let us say, is in the dock charged with 
the faulty practice of failing to lime ground taken over for the 
purpose of growing food. Mr. McCoogan, being a superintend- 
ent of parks, is looked upon as particularly culpable. However, 
he is defended by a prominent lawyer, who calls a number of 
expert witnesses, all of whom give testimony not shaken even 
when they are closely cross-examined by another lawyer acting 
as prosecuting attorney. The questions propounded to these 
witnesses bring out virtually all of the information which is 
available about the value of lime, the correct method of using it 
and its particular application to that neighborhood. In the end, 
the defendant is placed on probation. 

His case is followed by that of, let us say, Mr. J. G 
McMurray, and it is fair to suppose that in England the de- 
fendant may well be charged with failing to use double digging, 
a venerable practice in the British Isles. No difficulty is to be 
found in obtaining expert witnesses to testify on both sides of 
this question and it is safe to say that Mr. McMurray’s acquittal 
is highly applauded by those in attendance, who shy at this back - 
breaking practice in the belief that single spading is just as 
satisfactory. Other cases which have been considered at these 
mock trials have had to do with pilfering, damage to growing 
crops, pest infestation and fail- 
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From “Popular Gardening” (England). 
No wonder the amateur gardener is confused. 


ing to sacrifice grassland for the 
purpose of growing vegetables. 

It is very possible that many 
of the classes and lectures in this 
country are really too dreary 
and uninteresting to make them 
the success they ought to be 
under present-day conditions. 
One hardly needs to point out 
that many of the men and 
women who are appearing in 
public just now may well lack 
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oratorical ability, however much they may 
know about their subjects. It may be that 
those in charge of such events owe it to 
the public and to the cause for which they 
are working to consider more novel and 
more entertaining methods of setting 
forth the gospel of home food production. 


Success With Delphiniums 


HE most important thing to avoid 

when selecting a spot to grow del- 
phiniums is a heavy and not too-well- 
drained soil. Good drainage is so impor- 
tant that it is well to choose a slope as a 
planting site or, at least, to avoid depres- 
sions. The soil should be worked up to a 
depth of two feet with compost and super- 
phosphate incorporated in it the same as 
for roses. The main difference in cultural 
requirements between the two plants is 
that delphiniums do not like as acid a soil 
as do roses. If a test shows that the soil is 
too far on the acid side for delphiniums, 
lime should be added. Neutral to slightly 
alkaline is the best soil reaction. Many 
gardeners accomplish this soil correction 


by adding wood ashes without realizing 
that the lime or alkaline content of the 
wood ashes tends to correct acidity of 
which they were not aware. Delphiniums 
usually are benefited, too, from the potash 
in the wood ashes. For best results, del- 
phiniums should be grown in full sun and 
be well spaced. 

Many gardeners complain of blight and 
wilting of their delphiniums. They can 
avoid much of this trouble by observing 
the points of good culture. Prevention of 
pests is always easier than trying to control 
them. A manure mulch should never be 
placed directly over the crowns of del- 
phiniums. Instead a light mulch of corn 
stalks, glass wool or anything that does 
not pack and smother should be employed. 

Root rot and crown rot are among the 
most common diseases of delphiniums. 
Root rot is induced usually by excessively 
high temperatures and heavy soil. The 
trouble can be recognized when the foliage 
turns yellow and wilting takes place. 
Crown. rot is present when one or more 
shoots die suddenly and can be easily pulled 
up. Fairly good control can be had by 
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cover was soon ruined. 


things as they were.”’ 


to set it off. 


joined in America’s latest melting pot. 


Boston, Mass. 








WILD GARDENS WON'T STAY WILD 


OWADAYS nice, simple, natural girls paint their lips, rouge their faces and 

behave as was not at all nice when old men were young. In their day nice, 
simple, natural girls slept in curl-papers, tortured themselves in corsets and played 
kissing games in the attic. What is nice, simple and natural depends on anno domini 
and (we might as well admit it) fashion. 

Wild gardens are no exception to the rule. Good gardeners, especially good 
women gardeners, are nice, simple, natural people. In addition they are up to the 
minute and sophisticated, as like as not. Each one rouges the cheeks of nature and 
is sorely disappointed if she is not caught at it. No woman who has succeeded in 
establishing a bed of arbutus in her wild garden will let the passer go by thinking 
that nature put it there without assistance. Wild gardens must not look like gardens 
nor must they look wild. They must ‘look simple and natural, according to the 


Once upon a time a wild garden meant “‘leaving everything just as it was.” 
People walked across it. Children and animals used it for a playground. The 
hired man thought it a good place in which to chop wood. The original ground 


Then along came the gardener with the seeing eye who put a stop to “‘leaving 
Both he (or she) and the garden have gone through several 
stages of development. The first nice idea was to have only “‘native plant mate- 
rial,"’ which meant anything to be found growing wild within one or a thousand 
miles, according to an elastic standard. Using the gardener’s privilege, he did not 
hesitate to rip out the genuine native plant material to make room for other stuff. 
Generally he went in for quantities of rhododendron and laurel because they are 
conspicuous. There was no fun in a garden those days if work and money failed 


The next step was to disguise the art that went into the garden’s making. Great 
care was taken to use existing conditions for motive and to play up variations only. 
Swamps were turned into pools. The best of plants and trees were kept and im- 
proved. What was not good enough was exterminated. 

Today the gardener digs in the earth, his taste improving and his inhibitions 
gone. His horticultural knowledge is growing apace. He has learned that the 
wild garden is a propitious place to grow plant treasures from every continent and 
almost every clime. When his horticultural conscience pricks at the supposed re- 
proach from some indigenous plant joining the compost, he is reassured by think- 
ing that only the best is good enough for his wild garden, no matter whence it 
comes. Consequently we begin to see rhododendrons from the Alps, primroses 
from the Himalayas, gems from China, South Africa, the Balkans and Alaska, all 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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cutting out all diseased tissue carefully, 
placing it on a paper and burning it. A 
material composed of one part nicotine 
sulfate mixed with 30 parts of hydrated 
lime can be worked into the soil among 
and around the plants to good advantage. 
About four ounces of this material should 
be used to every square yard. 

The color of delphiniums in the border 
can be prolonged by cutting back the front 
half of a plant when its stalks are about 18 
inches tall. The stems at the back of the 
plant will bloom first after which they can 
be cut back to the ground. Meanwhile the 
front half of the plant will be coming into 
bloom. More bloom will appear at the 
rear of the clump later. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa 


Coming National Peony Show 


HE National peony show will be held 

this year in Minneapolis, Minn., in the 
main banking room of the Northwestern 
National Bank. The tentative dates are 
June 21 and 22. This show will be held 
with the co-operation of the American 
Peony Society, but will be under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis Peony and 
Iris Society. 


Rock Garden Society Officers 
HE Rock Garden Society of America 


elected the following officers at its an- 
nual meeting at the New York Botanical 
Garden on May 20: 

President, Walter D. Blair, Tarrytown, 
N. Y.; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. I. De- 
Bevoise, Green Farms, Conn., Mrs. G. 
Latta Clement, Asheville, N. C., Dr. Louis 
H. Frechtling, Hamilton, Ohio, and 
Roland G. Gamwell, South Bellingham, 
Wash.; secretary, Arthur H. Osmun, 
Plainfield, N. J.; treasurer, Mrs. George 
F. Wilson, Easton, Pa. Mrs. J. M. Hod- 
son, Greenwich, Conn., and Marcel Le 
Piniec were elected directors. 


As to Herbs in the War Effort 


“The Role of the Herb Grower in the War 
Effort,’’ by Dr. Paul Kolochov. Published by 
The Herb Society of America, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 

In this address presented to the annual 
meeting of the Herb Society of America, 
Dr. Kolochov emphasizes the fact that out 
of small beginnings in experimental gar- 
dens may grow agricultural industries 
which will free the United States from de- 
pendence on foreign supplies. To accom- 
plish this it is important that only the best 
varieties be grown under the highest con- 
ditions of culture. 

In addition to growing familiar crops 
formerly imported it will be necessary to 
watch for new developments abroad. Ger- 
many is now producing roses as a source 
of vitamins. Pine needles in Russia in part 
are raised for their yield of vitamin C, as 
are black currants in the British Isles. 
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necessary for the food which they 

will yield, there is nothing to be 
gained from being too grim and practical. 
Taking the attitude that vegetable plants 
hold no importance beyond their ability 
to store up vitamins, minerals and energy 
q for human consumption 


may leave the gardener 

hf, with the feeling that 
FTN | 
i.) 
Z 


F vx though victory gardens are 


growing them offers 
nothing but a lot of hard 
work under a hot sun. 
'Z, To remove this 
\ he Ef drudgery, all one needs 
| Aax~ to do is remember that 
' the different kinds of 
vegetables are represent- 
atives of different groups 
of flowering plants, each 
with its particular be- 
havior pattern. A better 
understanding of how 
each plant develops can 
lead to the very practical 
end of better culture. 
This kind of fun 
from gardening will 
come by looking at long- 
familiar plants with new 
eyes; eyes which are now 






. alert to differences and 
PVA details displayed annu- 
a ally but seldom noticed. 
Observation can well 

\ begin in Spring, when 


seeds are beginning to 
sprout in the warming 
earth, if for no other 
reason than to distin- 
guish the plants from the weeds. 

Seeds vary in size, shape and coloration. 
These differences are fundamental and in- 
dicative of even wider divergence to be 
displayed after germination takes place and 
the young plants of beans, peas, onions, 
squash and other table vegetables appear 
above the soil. 

A seed is the link between one genera- 
tion of a plant and the next. Seeds of one 
kind of plant may not vary at all in out- 
ward appearance but invisible within them 
are the traits inherited from their parents. 
Very often these traits may be arranged by 
chance in a new combination leading to 
the production of plants which vary widely 
from their fellows acquired in the same 
seed packet. These variations are impor- 
tant when it comes to gardening where 
such factors must be considered as time re- 
quired for maturity, size of plant, uniform- 
ity of yield and the nature of the fruit. 
Incidentally, it is the job of the plant 
breeder to select and propagate strains dis- 
playing characteristics desired by gardeners. 
For simple comparisons, however, these 


Pea seeds stay 
under ground. 
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NATURE’S CURIOUS WAYS WITH SEEDS — 


Strange variations in the manner in which 
germination and growth of plants take place 


shades of difference can be overlooked. 
Beans are beans and peas are peas, and be- 
tween the two groups there are funda- 
mental points of likeness and unlikeness. 

As far as gardens are concerned, beans 
and peas are both annuals; that is, they 
complete in one year the sole purpose of 
existence for any plant, that of bearing 
seeds. Plants which have this single-season 
life span are probably a more modern de- 
velopment in the plant world. At least, 
they are more aggressive, as a study of gar- 
den weeds will demonstrate. Without 
annuals, agriculture would lack corn, cereal 
grains and other crops grown for their 
seeds. Even biennial crops such as carrots, 
which do not form seeds the first year, are 
treated as annuals by gardeners interested 
in obtaining stocks of the fleshy roots. The 
vegetable garden has little to do with 
perennials, except for rhubarb and aspara- 
gus, neither of which is grown for its seeds. 

Beans and peas are members of the same 
botanical family with butterfly-like flow- 
ers, and both bear their seeds in pods or 
legumes. Looked at from the evolutionary 
viewpoint, these pods can be explained as 
leaf adaptations, with the seeds attached to 
the mid-ribs and enfolded by the leaf- 
blades. 

As any gardenex can testify, there is a 
significant difference in hardiness between 
beans and peas. Beans coming originally 
from warmer countries to the South, do 
not resist frost or even cold weather as well 
as do peas. This warm climate adaptation 
differs among the different kinds of beans, 
snap beans being tougher than lima beans. 
The lima bean is still further influenced by 
weather in that in northern United States 





The seeds of beans are pushed 
out of the soil. 
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it is an annual which is hardly able to pro- 
duce a full crop while it is reported to live 
over fom year to year in parts of South 
America. Peas, on the other hand, orig- 
inated in cooler areas in Europe and Asia 
and their season is shortened in many gar- 
dens by the arrival of hot weather. 

The seeds of beans and peas have the 
same general make-up in that their bulk 
consists of two large halves which contain 
the food material sought by gardeners. 
These two halves are really seed leaves or 
cotyledons which 
have in the process 
of development 
absorbed the food a 
necessary to sup- 
port the young .« 
plant from the 
start of germina- 
tion to the time when it has 
roots in the soil and leaves in 
the air and can acquire suste- 
nance from its surroundings 
Between these two large seed 
leaves, is a tiny stem witha leaf __ 
bud. 

While the seeds of beans and 
peas have these corresponding 
parts, their shape and their be- 
havior during germination are 
different. When a bean seed ger- * 
minates, the first visible sign— 
in addition to swelling as water 
is absorbed—is the emergence 
of the stem or hypocotyl, which 
proceeds to sink itself into the é 


Va 
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earth and start forming roots at Onion seedling. 


its tip. (Such stems from seeds 
which have started germination on the sur- 
face of the soil can often be seen trying to 
work themselves into the soil.) 

With one end anchored in the soil and 
the other attached to the two large seeds 
leaves, the stem forms a strong arch which 
pushes up through the soil. By means of 
this arch it makes an opening through 
which it later lifts the seed into the light 
undamaged. The two seed leaves turn 
green upon reaching the light, act as leaves 
for a while and finally shrivel and drop off. 
During the period of emergence, the second 
leaves develop and they expand as soon as 
the stem assumes an erect position. 

The way in which the arch in the stem 
breaks the surface would seem to dispose 
of the argument that beans should always 
be planted with their “‘eyes’’ down. The 
“eye,” if it means the opening in the seed 
coat, is important as an ingress for water 
and as a point of emergence for the stem. 
However, gardeners who tumble their seeds 
into the soil any which way or who use 
mechanical planters, unable to distinguish 
one side of a bean from the other, can de- 
pend on this stem arch to even matters up. 














Of course, difficulty could arise from too 
deep planting. 

The pea seed behaves much differently 
in its germination. Its hemispherical seed 
leaves do not rise above the soil to turn 
green in the sunlight, but remain below 
ground, sustaining the developing young 
plant until it can take up an independent 
existence. As food storage organs, the seed 
leaves of peas are most efficient, as their 
shape permits them the greatest volume 
possible for their size. In the pea, one part 
of the embryo plant reaches down to form 
roots while the bud portion elongates to 
get the plant stem above ground. 

Both the bean and the pea display two 
seed leaves or cotyledons as opposed to the 
onion and corn, which have only one and 
hence belong to another great group of 
plants known as monocotyledons. This 
difference may not have gardening signifi- 
cance, but observation of it can add to the 
fun of anyone interested in plants as plants. 

The onion seedling, like that of the 
bean, gets out of the ground by means of 
the arch technique. However, in its case 
the arch is in the single cotyledon and not 
in the stem to which it is attached. What 
happens is that one end of the long coty- 
tedon is pulled out into the soil by the 
embryonic part, which forms roots, while 
the other end remains in the seed absorbing 
food. The arch is formed in the section of 
seed leaf between. In the onion, a some- 
what primitive plant, the seed leaf—unlike 
those of beans and peas—does not absorb 
the plant food stored in the seed until ger- 
mination time. After the arch gets through 
the soil, the seed end of the cotyledon 
comes free, often bringing the seed along 
with it to be suspended in the air. Later a 
first leaf emerges from the base of the 
cotyledon. 

Corn—a member of the grass family— 
is a more highly developed plant. Its one 
cotyledon never leaves the seed but remains 
in place, digesting the food necessary for 
the germinating plant. Another interesting 
feature is the way in which the corn seed- 
ling forms roots. Instead of first sending 
out a stem to anchor the plant in the earth, 
the structure bearing the first leaf begins 
to develop and from its base, roots are 
formed in a way not unlike the manner 
in which the prop roots of older corn 
plants are formed above ground. 

—George Graves. 


Boston, Mass. 


Lawns in Warm Weather 


HEN hot weather comes the blades 

on the lawn mower should be lifted 
slightly so that the grass will be left a little 
taller than in the Spring. It is necessary, 
however, to keep cutting the grass right 
through the season, and this work should 
be done often enough so that raking will 
not be required. Very short clippings are 
used for mulch, and improve the condition 
of the lawn, but grass which is too tall 
will make a mat through which the air 
cannot enter, and the lawn will turn 
brown. 





Summer Care of House Plants 


HE potted plants that graced your 

windows and gave you so much enjoy- 
ment throughout the Winter by their 
touches of greenery can become quite a 
nuisance when Summer arrives and the 
windows are opened and closed frequently. 
After having spent the entire Winter 
within your home they, like yourself, 
would like to be outside during the Sum- 
mer months. If you have a porch, screened 
or otherwise, they can readily take up their 
Summer living there, but must be watered 
daily as Summer heat causes rapid evapora- 
tion of the moisture. 

The easiest way to care for house plants 
during the Summer months is to sink their 
pots into the earth in some sheltered place 
in the garden—beneath tall shrubs, trees 
or arbors, beside sheltering hedges or in any 
other partially shady place. Being house 
plants by nature, they are not wind- 
resistant and therefore should be placed so 
they will be protected from strong winds. 

If their containers are made of decora- 
tive, glazed, material, contact with the 
soil by sinking them will damage the pots. 
Then it is well to transplant them into 
ordinary clay pots the same size as those in 
which they have been growing, or if their 
roots are crowded, into the next size larger. 

They can, of course, be removed from 
their pots in Spring and planted directly 
in the soil of the garden, but such proce- 
dure encourages too much root growth and 
will cause difficulties in getting them re- 
established in pots in the Fall. 

By sinking the pots into the earth, the 
soil surrounding their roots will not dry 
out as rapidly as it would otherwise, and 
except in extremely dry weather, they will 
receive sufficient moisture through rainfall. 
Incidentally, though, when you have the 
hose out for other watering purposes, it is 
always well to sprinkle the house plants to 
cleanse the foliage and supply any needed 
moisture. In the case of those plants re- 
quiring a great deal of moisture it would 
be well to sink their pots down into deep 
beds of peat moss which is more moisture- 
retentive than ordinary soil and will only 
need to be thoroughly soaked once a week 
even in dry seasons. A friend of mine even 
puts his African violets out under the 
shrubs during the Summer months, but I 
have never had the heart to do that as the 
violet foliage is easily damaged. 

In any event none of the house plants 
relishes being placed in the full blazing 
rays of the Summer sun, although most of 
them will appreciate having some early 
morning or very late evening sunshine. In 
order to keep them free from pests, one 
should give them a good spraying with 
some complete garden spray at weekly or 
bi-weekly intervals. 

By being out in the open during the 
Summer, many of them will make consid- 
erable growth and may need to go into 
larger pots in the Fall. Some of them may 
make such growth that they will be 
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too large for window plants by Fall and 
from those one may start new ones in late 
Summer by taking cuttings and rooting 
them in damp sand or peat moss. 

House plants should not be put outside, 
or even on the porch, until the weather is 
warm, as chilling will injure them. Also, 
they should be brought back into the house 
in the Fall far in advance of frost. 

—Elizabeth Brenner. 
Troy, Ohio. 


New Plants in Canada 


EDEA, one of the latest Horvath 

climbing roses, did extra well for me 
last year. It became established promptly, 
grew splendidly and produced two dozen 
semi-double, ruffled, fragrant flowers in 
rosy pink sprays with a lighter centre. The 
foliage seems immune to any disease. 

Mabel Stearns improves with age and 
has wonderful vigor and hardiness. Pink 
Princess to my mind is the most disease- 
free rose that produces‘really good-sized 
pink flowers of good shape and form. | 
have tested it rigorously. With no protec- 
tive measures, it was free from disease, 
gtew strongly and bloomed steadily until 
November. Some claim that its stems are 
rather weak, but with moderate applica- 
tions of wood ashes the stems are as stiff 
as anyone could wish. It does well on its 
own roots and cuttings root easily. 

For an ironclad, recurrent blooming 
shrub, Karl Forster (Druschki x Spinossis- 
sima), is a real acquisition. Growing to a 
height of four feet or more, it is disease- 
free, bearing its semi-double, large-sized 
flowers recurrently until late Fall. During 
the past Winter, the coldest in years, it 
withstood 16 degrees below zero, being 
absolutely uninjured. 

Another shrub that is a real find is the 
new weigela Bristol Ruby. It grows 
stronger than Eva Rathke, is much hardier 
and has a soft, restful red that is in marked 
contrast to the harsh tones of Rathke. 

Hydrangea macrophylla Bluebird is 
something extra choice, with magnificent 
foliage and in acid soil bears its beautiful, 
intensely blue panicles for a long time. It 
seems to do best in a semi-shaded location. 
Mulched with dry oak leaves and covered 
with a box or keg, it winters well and when 
older I am going to see how it comes 
through with less protection. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 








Changes of Address 


ECAUSE of war-time restric- 

tions, changes in address must 
reach us three weeks before the 
change is to start. Notice should be 
given if changes to Summer addresses 
are desired this year. 


—The Publishers. 
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NOW COME THE PEST INVADERS — 


How to combat the army of insects which 
is beginning to prey on Victory gardens 


den usually follows an organized 

program. Haphazard emergency 
spraying or dusting after an infestation is 
well established is seldom successful. The 
careful destruction of weedy fence rows, 
stonewalls and other nearby places where 
pests hibernate and multiply is always im- 
portant in pest prevention. Healthy, well- 
thinned (spaced) plants growing in well- 
prepared fertile soil are often resistant to 
diseases and recover quickly from insect 
injury but they may also be more likely to 
be attacked by some insects which ‘‘choose 
only the best.” 

In spite of all that can be accomplished 
by taking advantage of biological relation- 
ships, it will be necessary to protect garden 
crops by direct assault on the pests. Even 
so, the battle will be won much easier by 
being forehanded. Control measures should 
be planned in advance and applications of 
spray or dusting materials made before in- 
festations become serious or a crop is 
ruined. In order to be forehanded it is 
necessary to know what kind of attack 
may be expected on each kind of plant. 
The common pests of some of the more 
popular vegetables and the means for their 
control are as follows: 

Beans: The Bean Beetle is a universal 
pest of beans in the eastern United States. 
There are usually two generations—one 
attacking the early beans and the other 
attacking the late beans. The brown beetles 
with 16 black spots and the bright yellow 
spiny grubs both skeletonize the leaves and 
damage the pods. On snap beans and other 
edibie podded varieties, a relatively non- 
poisonous insecticide such as rotenone or 
pyrethrum should be applied whenever the 
insects appear. Dust containing one-half 
per cent rotenone is standard, but either 
rotenone or pyrethrum extracts prepared 
for liquid sprays can be used. On lima 
beans and ‘“‘dry beans’’ varieties, dusts or 
sprays containing cryolite, magnesium 
arsenate or calcium arsenate can be used 
according to local recommendations. In- 
fested plants should be destroyed as soon 
as the crop is harvested. 

To avoid spreading disease, do not 
work among beans while the foliage is wet. 

Cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower: In- 
jury to the roots of the early crop of these 
plants by the cabbage maggot is frequently 
very disastrous, but Fall-grown cabbage 
and cauliflower is seldom seriously dam- 
aged. The attack of the first generation of 
this pest occurs only during May and there- 
fore, the danger has passed for this year. 
The application of special tar paper discs 
known as cabbage maggot protectors is 
recommended to protect home garden 
plants. 

The appearance of holes in the leaves 
will indicate the presence of one of three 
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species of cabbage worms, which, if not 
controlled, will eat their way into the 
heads and thus be beyond reach of insecti- 
cides. These worms can be killed with 
pyrethrum, cryolite, calcium arsenate and 
in small victory gardens with rotenone 
either in the form of sprays or dusts ap- 
plied every 10 days. Shortage of some of 
these materials may limit choice on the part 
of the gardener. It should be remembered 
that cryolite and calcium arsenate are poi- 
sonous to humans and should not be ap- 
plied to cabbage after the heads have 
reached the size of baseballs. 

The best control for aphids on cabbage 
or almost any other plant is nicotine sul- 
fate in spray or dust form. Nicotine treat- 
ment will be more effective if applied 
when the foliage is dry and the tempera- 
ture is above 70 degrees. 

Cucumber, squash and pumpkin: All 
of these vine crops are usually attacked by 
the striped cucumber beetle while the 
plants are very young. Control can be 
achieved by repeated liberal applications 
of rotenone dust. Screening the young 
plants with cheese cloth is also effective. 
A cryolite dust can also be applied to good 
purpose especially later in the season. Con- 
trol of striped cucumber beetles will tend 
to check wilt disease infection. About the 
best control measure for squash bugs in the 
home garden is hand-picking of both adult 
insects and egg clusters. 

In small plantings, partly grown borers 
can be removed for destruction by making 


a longitudinal slit in squash stems. Spray- 
ing at weekly intervals during July with 
nicotine sulfate, five teaspoonfuls in each 
gallon of water, or dusting frequently with 
rotenone will give a large measure of con- 
trol if applied thoroughly to the stems 
near the roots. 

Lettuce: Soot, ashes or hydrated lime 
spread over the ground will tend to pro- 
tect lettuce from garden slugs. Aphids at- 
tacking young lettuce plants can be con- 
trolled with nicotine or rotenone dusts. 

Onion: Thrips attacking onions are best 
controlled by two sprayings of nicotine 
sulfate 10 days apart in mid-July. 

Potato: In order to maintain healthy 
foliage, potatoes should be sprayed or 
dusted early in the season with a combina- 
tion insecticide-fungicide (Pesticide). 
Copper-arsenate-lime dust is useful for the 
purpose or if spraying, use Bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-4-50 with one and one-half pounds 
of lead arsenate or calcium arsenate added 
when insects are present. 

This one combination can be used regu- 
larly throughout the season, although little 
insect damage can be expected after the 
middle of August. After that date spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture will usually 
keep the foliage healthy. If plant lice 
become abundant, add 40 per cent nicotine 
sulfate, one and one-half teaspoonfuls in 
each gallon to the above spray or use the 
nicotine sulfate with one tablespoonful of 
dissolved soap in a special spray. 

Tomatoes: Many tiny round holes in 
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the leaves of tomato, potato and eggplant 
are eaten by small black flea beetles which 
jump rapidly when disturbed. In addition 
to the injury to the leaves the holes provide 
easy points of entrance for fungus and bac- 
terial diseases. It is very important, there- 
fore, to spray or dust the plants as soon as 
the flea beetles appear using copper-rote- 
none dust in small home gardens or Bor- 
deaux mixture-calcium arsenate spray on 
large plantings. 

In some places the tomato fruit worm 
—the same as the corn ear worm—will 
attack the fruits in all stages of maturity. 
Where such infestation is likely, corn and 
tomatoes should not be planted near each 
other. Infested tomato fruits should be 
picked. 

In small plantings the large green horn 
worms can be controlled by hand picking. 
The destruction of surrounding weeds and 
ample cultivation is about all that can be 
done to control borers in tomato stems. 

The tomato is often a victim of its en- 
vironment in that an uneven moisture sup- 
ply or over-pruning will lead tc the de- 
velopment of poor fruits or fruits which 
turn black and rot at their blossom end. 
Mulching with manure or lawn clippings 
will conserve moisture. In order to prevent 
the spread of leaf diseases, it is wise not to 
work among tomato plants when the foli- 
age is wet. When spraying tomatoes with 
Bordeaux mixture avoid hitting the flow- 
ers since the chemical will prevent the set- 
ting of fruits. 

When spraying or dusting plants of any 
kind, apply the material thoroughly to 
both the upper and lower side of the leaves 
but do not waste it. A film of dust or spray 
gives the best protection. Make applica- 
tions of insecticides when the pest first 
appears. Do not wait until the plants are 
badly damaged. Fungicides give protection 
and seldom kill established infections. Dis- 
eases are spread by moisture and fungicides 
are most effective before a rain. 

—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Massachusetts State College. 


A Fruit Tree Pest 


ARMERS and home gardeners are 

urged by Dr. Philip Garman of the 
experiment station in New Haven, Conn., 
to be on the lookout this Spring for Com- 
stock’s mealybug on their apple and pear 
trees. Although a common pest in Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland and other 
southern states, this insect is relatively new 
to northern orchards. Comstock’s mealy- 
bug will hatch early in June from eggs 
that have over-wintered under the bark 
scales of pear and apple trees. The insects 
are small but can be easily detected by the 
whitish waxy coverings on larve and 
adults. After hatching, the young crawl 
up the trunk and suck the juices from the 
leaves. In mid-July the adults of the first 
brood crawl down the trunk and lay eggs 
of the second generation. After feeding on 
the leaves and fruit, these mature in mid- 
September and lay eggs that over-winter. 


Azaleas Moved When In Bloom 


N EXPERIENCE I am now enjoying 

at ‘Breeze Hill’’ brings to attention a 

fact which I presume every seasoned plants- 

man knew 25 years ago. It is that most of 

the azaleas now in commerce can be moved 

when in full bloom with care as to digging 
and balling. 

In the Spring of 1942 a group of azaleas 
which had been planted for more than five 
years had suffered many casualties, and was 
uneven and unpleasant to look at. The 
group stood close to a very husky apple 
tree which was flourishing, and that fact 
was sufficient reason for desiring to change 
the azaleas’ location. 

The center garden at “‘Breeze Hill’’ is 
divided into eight beds, bisected by what 
we call the “‘axis walk,’’ where a sundial 
bids us in Latin, ‘““Work while there is 
light.” On the North side of this rectangle 
we have had a succession of rhododen- 
drons. Incidentally, a sad story could be 
told about my folly in buying seedlings of 
good lineage and nursing them along for 
many years only to discover that they are 
wholly undesirable. It seemed to our Mr. 
Foley that he could improve this situation 
if he put these azaleas—then, as I have 
said, in full bloom—on the North side of 
this garden, and this he did. The plants 
went right on growing and bloomed beau- 
tifully. They had been edged with violas 
and pansies, which keep up some sort of 
bloom for the rest of the season. 

Naturally I was curious to know what 
this violent transplanting would do to the 
plants moved. Now I am aware that it 
seemingly made no difference to the azaleas 
that they had been taken from one more or 
less happy home to a happier home, for 
they are in literally magnificent bloom 
right now. 

Included in the group are the azaleas 
which came to us in 1940 in a memorable 
shipment from the Grootendorst firm, 
which was about the last thing the Nazis 
permitted to get away from Holland. 
There were certain so-called Vuykiana 
hybrids, which had been named for great 
musicians, from Beethoven down to 
Sibelius. 

There were others from many American 
sources, including J. B. Gable, the brilliant 
hybridizer who raises apples for a living. 
Many of the varieties included came from 
the collection which Mr. L. C. Bobbink 
has built up at his great Rutherford, N. J., 
nursery. 

But all alike have prospered and are 
blooming to such immense satisfaction that 
I want to point out the flexibility of an 
azalea planting and the fact that a good 
azalea plant is an investment in convenient 
horticultural resource because it can be 
moved about to where it will do the best 
for any garden. 

In addition to the azaleas in the center 
garden, there are some very beautiful plants 
of the same general type in other parts of 
the “Breeze Hill’’ enterprise, and the In- 
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dica seedlings are doing admirable duty 
right now. 

I do not name these items because it is 
more to call attention to the flexibility of 
azaleas that I am writing. If you can buy 
a good plant of some pet sort and then try 
it about until you find just exactly where 
it should go, having actual bloom all the 
same, you have a resource which I do not 
recognize in any rose up to date, and it 
adds to my feeling that despite all the loud 
noise I have made about roses in the last 
quarter century, I have not always sung 
the most important song of garden flexi- 
bility and change. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The “Canny” Bald Cypress 


HOSE of us who live far north of the 

famous cypress swamps perhaps think 
of them as local fairylands, where the bald 
cypress trees are found, their roots sub- 
merged in water, and their trunks found 
surrounded by ‘“‘knees’’, which are pro- 
truding pointed stumps. We think of them 
as conditions that cannot exist for us. Yet 
such an idea was exploded when we found 
within 20 miles of Philadelphia an old 
bald cypress tree in low ground surrounded 
by a flock of two-foot “‘knees.”’ 

It was a revealing sight, which in imag- 
ination took one miles away to the south- 
ern places, where such things are common- 
place. Naturally, the old contention came 
to mind about the natural function of these 
knees. The explanation is commonly given 
that this cypress having taken on itself to 
habitate in swampy ground must make for 
itself provision by which its roots might 
get air, without which no tree can live, so 
up come the “‘knees,’’ poking out from all 
directions. 

At least one author of recognized au- 
thority insists that these ‘‘knees’’ are simply 
buttresses to support tall trees, the roots 
of which necessarily spread in wet ground, 
and could not go deeply down for anchor. 
That argument sounds reasonable. But this 
Philadelphia tree seemed to give evidence 
that the ‘‘knees’’ were really formed to 
provide means for air. 

This tree stood in the angle made by the 
junction of two streams, and like purpose- 
ful construction, perfect rows of ‘“‘knees”’ 
had grown up along the edge of both 
streams, in addition to scattered growths 
surrounding. Resembling bulwarks, they 
gave air to the roots on those sides of the 
trees buried in sodden mud of the stream. 
Evidence of nature’s purpose seemed con- 
clusive, and the scene was indeed most 
thrilling. 

Although very uncommon in northern 
sections, modest clusters of ‘‘knees’’ may be 
seen at West Chester and Elizabethtown 
Pa. 

—S. Mendelson Meehan. 


Newtown Square, Pa. 
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Raising Seedless Tomatoes 


N AN October, 1941, issue of the 

Market Growers Journal, F. S. Howlett, 
of the Ohio experiment station, told of the 
use of various hormone chemicals in get- 
ting a better set of normally pollinated 
flowers, and also how to get tomato flowers 
to form seedless fruits. He showed that the 
best shaped seedless fruits were obtained 
with indol butyric acid paste or emulsion. 
Since that time, other compounds have 
been found to be active in forming seed- 
less fruits. Of these, naphthoxy acetic acid 
is good, but uneconomical because of the 
large number of deformed tomatoes. Right 
now there is much interest in dichlorphen- 
oxy acetic acid, but its seedless fruits are 
mostly hollow and there is severe damage 
to the foliage. 

Writing in a recent issue of the same 
publication, Franklin D. Jones states that 
indol butyric acid is still the most desirable 
chemical to use for seedless tomatoes. He 
further states that if these various hormone 
treatments work, the grower would be 
foolish who did not use them, but they are 
so dependent on local conditions that they 
should be considered and tried on an ex- 
perimental basis before passing judgment 
on them. 


Mulching With Sawdust 


C. COLLINSON,, soil specialist at the 

. New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, says that while sawdust does 
not smother grass and weeds quite as well 
as some other mulching materials, it has 
many advantages, including ease of han- 
dling and low cost and general availability. 

Sawdust has never been used extensively, 
probably because it is generally considered 
injurious to soil. This is true to a limited 
extent if the sawdust is intimateiy mixed 
with the soil, although its acidifying prop- 
erty is less than that of peat moss. Also, 
hardwood sawdust would be somewhat 
less acid than softwood sawdust. 

This effect, however, is slight if the 
material is used only as a surface mulch. 
Even when mixed with soil it is not serious 
and may be overcome by applying a little 
lime, and loses significance if the soil is of 
limestone origin. Manure or mixed fer- 
tilizers added to the soil will offset any 
possible starvation of growing plants when 
soil organisms are breaking down the 
sawdust. 


Making Rope Last Longer 
OOD sound rope is at a premium as 
new manila fiber is unobtainable and 

suitable substitutes are hard to get. Care 
in storing and handling will lengthen the 
life of any rope. 

J. R. McCalmont states in Farmers 
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Bulletin No. 1931 of the United States 


Department of Agriculture that rope 
should never be stored on the floor or in a 
closed container where air cannot circulate 
freely. When not being used, it is best 
stored on a raised slatted platform or hung 
in loose coils on wooden pegs. It should 
be kept out of the sun, away from boilers 
or other sources of heat, out of damp 
places, and safe from rats. When wet it 
should be hung in the shade to dry and not 
permitted to freeze. 

Some other practical rules for the care 
of rope are the following: During rainy 
weather loosen ropes between fixed objects 
outdoors. Protect rope from acids, chemi- 
cals and strong fumes. Do not overload 
rope or pull it over sharp corners. 


Growing Apricots in Michigan 


WENT Y entries were received in a 

contest sponsored by the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society to locate the 
best native apricot in Michigan. In judg- 
ing these entries the production record of 
each was given primary consideration pro- 
vided its fruit was reasonably good. 

First prize was awarded to John B. 
Abernathy, who entered a tree which is 
70 years old and stands about 30 feet with 
a branch spread of 42 feet. F. C. Ehinger’s 
second-prize entry is known to be more 
than 30 years old. Third prize went to 
Fred W. Hicks for a relatively young tree. 
Mr. Hicks has been raising apricot trees in 
Michigan for over 50 of his 85 years. 


Home-Grown Orris Root 
ARDENERS who grow Iris german- 


ica florentina, I. albicans, I. pallida 
or other bearded irises, can produce their 
own supply of orris root. 

According to a report by Violet Niles 
Walker to ‘‘Garden Gossip’’ the method is 
simple in the extreme—first, the growing. 
The entire plant is dug in mid-Summer and 


the large main growth of the rhizome is 
cut, leaving enough young growth to re- 
plant. The pieces are washed, all roots cut 
off, and dried till the following day, when 
they are scraped very clean. Only a sharp 
knife, with a good point, is needed. The 
round dark spots which are the bases of the 
root growths are easily pried out by insert- 
ing the knife point just back of each spot. 
After scraping, the pieces are well 
washed in several waters, then put out in 
a sunny spot for drying and bleaching. 
When first cleaned, there is no fragrance, 
but soon after the sun begins to take effect 
the fragrance becomes more perceptible. 
Artificial heat decreases the perfume. 


Birds and Blueberry Fruits 
HARLES S. BECKWITH of the 


New Jersey experiment station lists 
birds as the chief pests of the ripe fruit of 
blueberries. To repel them, scarecrows, 
glass and tin tinkling in the wind, and 
automatic explosions at short intervals 
have been tried, but all lose their effective- 
ness in a short time. Nearness to a dense 
hedge increases losses because birds avail 
themselves of tight cover for safety. The 
best protection is a cover of cloth, such as 
tobacco cloth or aster cloth. It is put on 
the bushes or supported over them like a 
tent. This should be done when the first 
berries start to ripen. With no sericus acci- 
dent, the cloth should last several years. 


White Paint for Beehive Covers 


A” MITCHENER of the University 
. of Manitoba has found that painting 
the covers of beehives with at least two 
coats of good quality white paint lowers 
the inside temperatures of the hives by as 
much as five to over eight degrees on hot 
days. Professor Mitchener says that un- 
painted covers with galvanized tops absorb 
practically as much heat as do those painted 
black. 
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Growing Sweet Corn 


HERE is an old-time saying that it is 

safe to plant corn when the oak trees 
have leaves the size of mouse ears. As a 
matter of fact, this is not a bad rule to 
follow. Although sweet corn is not con- 
sidered an essential vegetable, it will have 
a place in many victory gardens this year, 
especially in those gardens made by men 
and women who know that sweet corn is 
never at its best unless it is eaten within a 
half hour after it has been harvested. 

It is true that sweet corn occupies more 
space than many other crops in comparison 
with the amount of food produced, but 
the dwarf kinds now given preference by 
most amateurs do not require an undue 
amount of work and can be made to supply 
one of the most delicious garden vegetables 
over a long season. 

It has been the custom in the past to 
make repeated plantings of one or two 
kinds in order to have a succession. Now, 
however, it is possible to obtain early, 
medium and late kinds, all of which may 
be planted at the same time, thus insuring 
at least a full month from one planting. 
Then an early kind can be planted once or 
twice more to provide an even longer 
season. 

For good corn, full sun and a sweet, 
well-drained soil are essential. The 3-8-7 
Victory fertilizer can be applied at the rate 
of 25 to 40 pounds per 1000 square feet. 
Being low in nitrogen, it should be supple- 
mented if possible with some form of 
organic fertilizer. If stable manure is ob- 
tainable, it can be put on at the rate of a 
cubic yard (about 20 bushels) per 1000 
square feet. Poultry manure, being 
stronger, can be applied at the rate of four 
to eight bushels per 1000 square feet. All 
manure should be spaded under. With good 
soil preparation, no side dressing need be 
given later in the season. 

If the soil is already spaded or plowed, 
then it will be necessary to apply the 
manure later. In this case only poultry 
manure should be used and it makes an 
excellent top-dressing. It can be applied at 
the rate of a bushel to 100 feet of row. It 
should be put on after the corn is up and 
hoed into the soil near the corn plants. 

Planting in hills or rows is a toss-up. 
Hills are spaced three feet apart each way, 
with three shoots per hill. Rows should be 
three to three and one-half feet apart, with 
plants spaced one foot apart. To insure 
regular spacing without gaps, one should 
sow about twice as manly seeds as sprouts 
desired and then when three inches high. 
Thinning is very important, or spindly 
corn will result. 

The corn borer is a serious pest in the 
East but can be largely escaped if seed is 
planted between May 15 and June 15— 
too late for the early brood of borers, and 








too early for the late brood. Aphids occa- 
sionally trouble corn but can be easily con- 
trolled by any good contact insecticide, 
such as nicotine sulfate or pyrethrum spray 
or dust. Repeated treatments may be neces- 
sary. In Japanese beetle areas these beetles 
feed on the corn silks, preventing pollina- 
tion and causing gaps in the rows of ker- 
nels. There is no remedy at present, but 
dusting the silks three times at three-day 
intervals with hydrated lime is suggested to 
repel the beetles. Sometimes the corn ear 
worm is present and is found hard to 
control. 


Thinning Young Vegetables 


INNING vegetable plants is tedious 
work and hard on the gardener’s back, 
but it is an operation which must be car- 
ried on if success is to be attained. Most 
plants should be thinned as soon as tall 
enough for this work to be done readily. 
Carrots and beets are exceptions, how- 
ever, unless they are very crowded. As a 
rule, they should be permitted to grow 
until they have grown large enough to use. 
Every housewife knows, of course, that 
very young beets cooked with the tops 
make greens which are unsurpassed. Very 
young carrots are also highly palatable. 
When thinning is completed they should 
stand two inches apart. 
Parsnips and vegetable oysters are slow 








Tomatoes in Lawns 


ROM a farmer in New York state 

comes the following suggestion 
to victory garden makers: 

Lawns can be made to grow toma- 
toes and other plants without spad- 
ing up very much of the soil. For 
tomatoes, cut holes 18 inches square 
and four feet apart, and plant toma- 
toes in them. Be sure that the rows 
are perfectly straight so that the grass 
between them can be mowed readily. 
If these plants are given some plant 
food and kept mulched with grass 
clippings, they should produce good 
crops, especially if water can be ap- 
plied should the season be a dry one. 
It is desirable to place paper collars 
around each plant to protect them 
from cutworms. 

Pepper plants can be grown in the 
same way, but they should be spaced 

only two feet apart. Cabbages grown 
| in holes cut in the lawn should be 

spaced the same distance, but beets 
and carrots can be planted in straight 
trenches 18 inches wide run through 
the lawn at intervals, with plenty of 
room between the rows for cutting 
the grass with a lawn mower. 
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to germinate and the good gardener plants 
radish seeds with them to mark the rows 
for cultivation. Unless this is done, grass 
and weeds will make thinning doubly dif- 
ficult. There should be three or four inches 
between the plants after thinning. 

Turnips needs to be thinned very early 
if they are to make quick growth. They 
will come along rapidly if spaced four 
inches apart and may escape the wire 
worms which seem to have a special lik- 
ing for this vegetable. In sections where 
turnips cannot be grown successfully, 
kohl-rabi may be substituted. These vege- 
tables taste much alike but the edible part 
of kohl-rabi is grown above ground. 

It is difficult to thin beans without dis- 
turbing those that remain, for which rea- 
son thick planting is to be avoided. Some 
garden makers do thinning of this kind 
when it is necessary by cutting off the sur- 
plus plants with shears close to the ground. 
In any event, it is better to thin the plants 
than to have them crowded. 

There is no reason why cabbage, lettuce 
and broccoli thinnings should not be re- 
planted if they are handled carefully. 
They may come along a little later than 
those in the original row, but will help 
extend the season. 


Trained Cucumber Plants 


T IS possible to grow cucumbers in the 

home garden without taking up much 
ground space. This is done by training 
them on a fence or a trellis or against a 
building. Most cucumbers have a natural 
tendency to climb and are easily trained to 
grow upward. If they become too ram- 
pant, it is a simple matter to pinch them 
back. As a matter of fact, this method of 
keeping them in bounds may be used even 
when they are growing on the ground and 
this should always be done if there seems 
to be too much vine growth and too few 
blossoms. 

There are, of course, sections of the 
country where it is difficult to grow cucum- 
bers because of blight and in such sections 
better results can be expected by training 
the plants so that the air will circulate 
among them. It is also important to keep 
them free from striped beetles, which not 
only feed on the leaves but carry disease 
spores. (See the pest control article on 
Page 229.) 

If cucumbers are to be trained to climb, 
a kind producing medium size fruits 
should be chosen and the cucumbers picked 
when they are about half grown. In fact, 
with all cucumbers continual bearing can 
be expected only when the fruits are kept 
picked before they have matured. Quick 
growth is obtained by using a liquid fer- 
tilizer at planting time with perhaps an- 
other application when the plants are a 
few inches high. 
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RS. FRANCES E. McILVAINE has 

just sent me an interesting letter 
about the Bowman’s Hill Wildflower 
Preserve in Pennsylvania and the annual 
meeting of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Natural Beauty which was held 
there. This preserve is a national shrine 
to commemorate in nature’s own way the 
valor of the patriots who camped in these 
hills during the most discouraging part of 
the American Revolution. 

The preserve has a section of nature 
trails where have been assembled specimens 
of the abundant flora the early settlers 
found in Penn’s woods. Garden clubs, 
women’s clubs, Girl Scouts and various 
other organizations have had a part in this 
work. Bowman’s Hill is two and one- 
half miles south of New Hope, Pa., and 
before war-time restrictions came into 
force was visited by great numbers of per- 
sons each year. 

However, train accommodations can 
still be used and so, according to Mrs. 
MclIlvaine, the Council meeting brought 
together a goodly number of botanists and 
other persons interested in native flora. 

Among the plants that interested Mrs. 
Mcllvaine particularly was Carex faseri, 
which belongs to the grass family and 
has strange wand-like, white and fuzzy 
flowers. Then there was a rare Trillium 
gleasoni among a mass of other trilliums, 
some snowy white and others red. 

The bog is the newest development of 
the preserve with banks that have many 
wild flowers — pitcher plants, cypripe- 
diums and Helonia bullata among them. 

Continuing, Mrs. McIlvaine writes: 

Our eyes were not continually on the ground. 
The small trees in young leaf and the old trees 
towering in majesty made the landscape a joy. 
The hills were purple with shadows as we left 
them and we planned solemnly to come back 
in mid-Summer to see the cardinal flowers in 
masses on the widest stream, and the bottled 
gentians and the turks-cap lilies on the Gentian 
Trail. May we not hope to spend a moment of 
beauty and peace when warmer days come? 

I am sure that there are many of us who 
would like to be members of Mrs. MclIl- 
vaine’s party when this Summer trip is 
made to Bowman’s Hill, but for most of 
us this will, I fear, remain an ungratified 
wish, at least this year. 


NOTHER interesting letter which 
comes to me was written by Miss 
Louise Weick, garden editor of the San 
Francisco News, and was accompanied by 
the picture of the dove tree blooms which 
is being reproduced herewith. It was the 
dove tree which was responsible for the 
late E. H. Wilson’s first trip to China, an 
English nursery firm having sent him as a 
very young man to find this tree and bring 
back seeds for planting in English soil. 
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The quest of the Davidia involucrata, to 
use the botanical name, is described in one 
of Dr. Wilson’s books as a part of a rare 
adventure which carried Wilson, then a 
young man of 20, into the wildest parts 
of Asia. 

It is interesting now to find that the 
dove tree has been distributed throughout 
this country and is flowering well here 
and there. It is not very hardy in the 
Arnold Arboretum, but a good specimen 
has been flourishing in Newport, R. I., for 
several years. The trees which Miss Weick 
describes are in Oakland and were grown 
from seed obtained from an Ohio nursery- 
man. The owner of the trees gave Miss 
Weick several boughs carrying the strange 
flower bracts which she exhibited in the 
show windows of San Francisco florists, 
slowing up traffic as crowds gathered to 
look at them. She writes of one lady who 
traveled all the way from Los Angeles just 
to see these trees. 

The story of the dove tree is a romance 
worth reading again by anyone owning a 
set of Mr. Wilson’s books, or for that 
matter, E. I. Farrington’s book about 
Mr. Wilson and his travels. 


LEARN that an attractive new orna- 
mental crabapple introduced by the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., in 
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the 1930's under the name of ‘‘Geneva’’ 
has been renamed the ‘Van Eseltine’’ in 
honor of the late Glen P. Van Eseltine, 
Station botanist who developed the new 
variety. The reason for the change is, I 
believe, that the Canadian Experiment 
Station at Ottawa introduced a ‘‘Geneva’’ 
crabapple a number of years ago. Since 
that variety is still in existence it became 
necessary, of course, to change the name of 
the second ‘‘Geneva”’ and so the originator 
was honored. 

Professor Van Eseltine made the cross in 
1930, I think, in the course of his studies 
on the botany of the apple, using the 
Arnold and the Chinese flowering crab- 
apples as parents. The tree of the Van 
Eseltine is medium tall and is larger and 
more upright in growth than that of the 
Arnold crabapple. The foliage is abundant 
and the blossoms are semi-double, very 
handsome, and remind one of a flowering 
cherry. The flowers are bell-shaped before 
fully expanding and are a deep pink in 
color. The tiny fruits resemble those of 
Arnold crab and are borne in abundance. 

As in the case of all new fruit varieties 
developed at the Experiment Station, 
stocks of the Van Eseltine crabapple have 
been propagated and are being distributed 
by the New York State Fruit Testing Co- 
operative Association at Geneva. 
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The showy blossoms of the dove tree consist mostly of long, pure 
white bracts which flutter in the wind like the wings of a dove. 
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FULL VALUE FROM YOUR VEGETABLES 








No. 1. Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. Serve one from this group each day. Eat three and one-half 
pounds per week per person (182 pounds per year) fresh, or its equivalent in canned, dried, stored, 
or frozen vegetables. Can 25 quarts. Store 45 pounds. 





Amount of Fresh 





Yield per 100 Product Necessary Preferred Method 

Vegetable Feet of Row to Can 1 Quart of Preservation 
Beans, Snap 50 pounds 14 to 2 pounds Can, freeze 
Beans, Lima 50 pounds 3 to 4 quarts in pod Can, freeze 
Beet Greens 25 pounds 2 to 3 pounds Can, dry, freeze 
Broccoli 50 pounds Freeze 
Chard 100 pounds 2 to 3 pounds Can, dry 
Collards 50 pounds Dry, freeze 
Kale 75 pounds Dry, freeze 
Lettuce 50 pounds 
Spinach 50 pounds 2 to 3 pounds Can, dry, freeze 
Turnip Greens 50 pounds Dry, freeze 
Peas 40 pounds (pods) 4 quarts in pod Can, freeze 
Carrots 100 pounds 24 pounds Can young, store 
Squash, Yellow flesh 100 fruits 4 pounds in shell Can, store 








No. 2. Tomatoes and cabbage. Serve one of these each day. Eat two pounds per week per person (104 
pounds per year). Can 25 quarts tomatoes or juice. Store or kraut 25 pounds of cabbage. 





Amount of Fresh 





Yield per 100 Product Necessary Preferred Method 
Vegetable Feet of Row to Can 1 Quart of Preservation 
Tomatoes 200 pounds 3 pounds Can, or juice 
Cabbage (raw) or Kraut 100 to 175 pounds Store, or kraut 








No. 3. Other vegetables. Serve one from this group each day. Eat three pounds per week per person (156 
pounds per year). Can or freeze 15 quarts. Store 40 pounds. 





Amount of Fresh 





Yield per 100 Product -Necessary Preferred Method 

Vegetable Feet of Row to Can 1 Quart of Preservation 
Corn 100 ears “ple? fA _ Can, dry, freeze 
Beets 100 pounds 24 to 3 pounds Can, store 
Onions 50 to 100 pounds Store 
Parsnips 100 pounds Store 
Turnips 100 pounds Store 
Chinese Cabbage 80 heads Store 








No. 4. White potatoes and sweet potatoes. Serve one of these each day. Eat three and one-half pounds per 
week per person (182 pounds per year). Store 140 pounds. 








No. 5. Dried peas, beans, lima beans, soybeans. Serve one from this group three times a week. Eat six 


ounces per person per week (20 pounds per year). Store 14 pounds. Yield: 50 pounds per 100 
feet of row. 





*Adapted from a bulletin of the Ohio State University, entitled “Garden for Victory.” 
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Wooden gate with a simply made drop latch. 


Suggestions for Handy Men 


HE growing scarcity of metal is being 

felt in all directions. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that an increased use 
of wood is being made in constructing 
fences and the accessories that go with 
them. The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s research department has de- 
veloped plans for making different kinds 
of fences, gates, latches and the like, several 
of which are shown herewith. The details 
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Passageway through a fence which 
excludes large animals. 























Broom handle Gatepost 
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\ Hardwood block. 
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Light gate hung with a two-way hinge 
made from a broom handle. 
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are given so fully that little explanation is 
necessary. 

It is important, of course, that the most 
durable kinds of wood which are available 
should be used if long service is expected. 
That part of fence posts to go under the 
ground should be treated to delay decay. 
Naturally, picket fences will be painted. 
Any amateur handy with tools can easily 
construct the gates and appurtenances 
shown here. Further ‘suggestions for 
building fences are given in ‘Farmer's 
Bulletin 1832.” 


Aphids on Nasturtiums 


NE drawback to the growing of nas- 

turtiums is the black aphid, a plant 
louse which gathers in great numbers on 
the under part of the leaves where they 
often remain undetected until the leaves 
turn yellow. They quickly ruin nastur- 
tiums if left to their own devices, and yet 
are easily disposed of by spraying with a 
nicotine preparation to be obtained at any 
seed store. The one point to remember is 
that the spray must hit the insects. Plant 
lice are not to be killed by poison as they 
suck the juices from the plants. They must 
be smothered to death with same prepara- 
tion which covers their bodies and closes 
the pores. 

Attractive house decorations can be 
made with nasturtiums if the flowers are 
used by themselves. It is curious but true 
that most efforts to make up combinations 
in which nasturtiums have a part prove 
failures. These flowers look particularly 
well when displayed in an ordinary fish 
globe such as can be obtained in the ten- 
cent stores. Indeed, they seem to thrive 
better in such a globe than do the fish. 

Nasturtiums have been greatly improved 
in recent years, with both climbing and 
dwarf kinds available. They need soil 
which is only moderately rich or they will 
run to foliage. 


I do not pretend to know exactly what man 
is, but I know we are well, happy and sane 
only when we are in close touch with the soil. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
timely bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


‘Ragweed and Its 
Eradication” 
Price 10 cents 
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Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 























Books by ERNEST H. WILSON 
Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, and the world in his life 
heaped honor upon him. The Victoria Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him—a Master of Arts from 
Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect 
and admiration granted the man. 

“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunters. He spent 20 years in 
China, Japan, Korea and other countries, seeking new plants for American and European 
gardens. He introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now famous regal 
lily, which is planted more widely than any other lily in existence. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
TWO VOLUMES 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a place 


on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second volume of the set contains 
Wilson’s own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 NOW 

books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 


and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about trees 
and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de 
the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with notes about different ways g 00 
in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost entirely upon 5 

This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all the 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages $ 00 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among 5g 


books! Formerly $15.00 NOW 
THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at }2 Price or Less 

Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 

ee HORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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POTTED ROSES 


We can still furnish well started plants in large paper pots 
at 95 cents each or $9 for 10. 


Our usual fine stock of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Mountain 
Laurel and Evergreen Trees are available for late planting. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Telephone Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWBURY 
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EGETABLES 


The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 
your Victory Garden 


Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets 
Enough seed to planta garden 20 x 30 ft. 
Bush Beans (1 green, | wax), Tomato, 
Y Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
A Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, 2 Radishes, s 

vy.» Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.70)... 1 


Burpee’s Two-Dollar G. 
Enough seed to plant a garden 40x § 
60 ft. 26 Varieties lee $3.45)... 
Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
Enough seed to plant a large 
garden 50 x 100 ft. s 
30 Varieties (value $4. 80). 3 














TRIS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 





Au postpaid, anywhere m vU. S. 








r : le most beautiful improved iris varieties — 
‘ W. Atlee Burpee Co. ’ types which flower from early spring 
: 668 Burpee Bidg, Philadelphua, Pa.(or)Clinton, lowa 1 until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
: blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 

1 Send Burpee’s Dollar Ga Roccnsce a 50 Hemerocallis. 
1 _. Send Burpee’s Two-D arden. $2 ' 
4 Send Burpee's 3-Dola rden....$3 : National Iris Gar +7 
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Fumitories in Gardens 


HERE seems to exist a tendency to 

confuse the members of the fumitory 
family. While there is the similarity of kin- 
ship, each member is different from the 
others. 

Dutchman's breeches or “‘Ear Drops,”’ 
as they are sometimes called, are white, 
tipped with yellow in a one-sided raceme. 
The stem rises smooth and to a height of 
five or more inches—seldom more than ten 
inches—from a bulb or corm. The leaves 
are three parted, finely cut and paler under- 
neath. Both flower and leaf rise independ- 
ently from the base. It loves rich woods 
and although it is not native here, I grow it 
successfully in my garden and it multiplies 
rapidly. The flowering season is late April 
or early May, and I have observed that 
those plants in deepest soil, somewhat 
shaded are by far the best. Soon after the 
flowering period the plant completely dis- 
appears, much the same as the mertensia. 

The little squirrel corn does poorly for 
me, but I shall persist until I have a bed of 
them to enjoy. This little plant is near kin 
to pink corydalis, its blossoms of greenish 
white tinged with rose, having the same 
perfume. 

We have the bleeding hearts in our 
gardens, including Dicentra eximia and D. 
formosa, both with ferny foliage and pink 
blossoms. 

The white mountain fringe (adlumia) 
is lovely and is often used over trellises. 

The pink cozydalis (C. sempervirens) 
with its exquisite foliage and pink and 
yellow blossoms grows wild near here, and 
I have had it in my garden. Its habit of 
growth is biennial, and, unless it self sows, 
must be periodically renewed. 

There are numerous others. I have had 
C. cheilanthifolia, which self sows freely. 
This has yellow flowers. There are C. cava, 
C. lutea and C. nobilis. All are desirable 
and easily grown. 

A study of the fumitories is very inter- 
esting. I am sure there could be no greater 
pleasure in the Spring for the lover of wild 
flowers, than to walk through a woodland 
where these flowers grow as nature in- 
tended them. Failing this one must con- 
tent himself with growing them in the 
garden under conditions as nearly match- 
ing those of their natural habitat as is 
possible. 

—Eda M. Crosby. 
Arrowsic, Me. 


Ground Covers in Shade 


ROUND covers for shady places are a 

real need and [ do not think that there 
is a more beautiful one than Vancouveri 
parviflora. One would hardy think of it as 
related to the barberries but it is. It has a 
horizontal running root at a depth of three 
inches or so and from this root slender 
but wiry leaf stems arise with glossy pin- 
nated leaves. The flowering stems also arise 
from this root and while the flowers are 
not showy, they are light yellow and very 
pretty. 
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Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 Ibs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


Write for FREE 1943 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 138 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








MADONNA LILY 


(Candidum) 


Beautiful pure white flowers; tall, 
stately, delightfully fragrant. 
Blooming now. 

Ideal with blue delphiniums. 


3 JUMBO BULBS $1.00 
4 LARGE BULBS $1.00 
July delivery recommended for best results. 


Ask for our illustrated catalog of choice daffo- 
dils, tulips, scilla, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia. Wash. 











GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
S pray with 













1HE COMB. 

INSECTICIDE FUNGICIDE 

has given satisfactory service for years to 
xacting Rose growers. It's a —— a 

Iconvenient treatment for Roses, 

Fis. Garden Plants in ONE, easy-to-a any loapply 
4 





pray. Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose B 

1.00; at Dealer’s or direct from us. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 

Beacon, N. Y. 








Ferry Street 





. ’ 
2, OREGON avon 


Wnuite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St., ~ Portland, Ore. 




















GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 
Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 


Bit-O-Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Blue Beauty Peggy 


‘For June Only 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Lawn 
Complete, Practical, Low-Priced 
$1.00 each—postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 


June 1, 1943 








As compared with other ground covers 
it has the great advantage that while it 
makes a good cover it does not smother 
other woodsy things. Even erythroniums 
and the lesser trilliums go well with it. 

Seeding would not be very practicable 
but they increase at a good rate. The roots 
should be laid flat with only the bud end 
coming to the surface. This species has 
gone out under the name of V. hexandra 
but the real V. hexandra is deciduous while 
V. parviflora is evergreen. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Shrub for Shady Places 


Fee often comes for a good shrub 
to use in shady places, which may 
mean under trees or as a ground cover in a 
heavy border of shrubs. Few plants are 
better for the purpose than the yellowroot 
(Xanthorrhiza simplicissima). This little 
shrub grows only about two feet high, but 
soon makes a complete ground cover. If the 
soil is good it may spread more rapidly 
than is deemed desirable, but is not likely 
to become a nuisance if watched. The plant 
gets its name from the fact that its roots 
and all the underground growths are yel- 
low. Even the branches show yellow color 
when broken. The flowers come early, but 
are inconspicuous. The value of the plant 
lies in its habit of growth, its willingness 
to live in shade and its light, loose foliage, 
which takes on golden hues in the Fall. 
The plant will grow almost anywhere, 
even in dry soil. 


List of Fragrant Peonies 


AMES MASON of Chicago, IIl., set 

out to find the most fragrant peonies at 
the National Peony Show held in Topeka, 
Kan., last year. He began with Mrs. R. M. 
Bacheller, originated by Judge L. H. Jones 
of St. Joseph, Mo., which was selected 
as the best flower in the show. He then 
smelled through all the other entries, and 
finally compiled the list which is published 
in the American Peony Society's bulletin 
just issued. 

Since the show, four Minnesota peony 
growers—-R. W. Jones, J. F. Jones, C. R. 
Jenks and W. T. Coe—have listed their 
personal preferences as to the best peonies 
in each of the major color groups, also pub- 
lished in the peony bulletin. A study of 
these four lists of ‘‘bests’’ in the light of 
Mr. Mason's fragrance report reveals that 
any gardener interested in a limited list of 
high quality, scented peonies will not go 
far astray in planting the following: White 
—Kelway’s Glorious, Mrs. J. V. Edlund; 
Blush or flesh—A. B. Franklin, Alice 
Harding, Tourangelle; Light pink—Hans 
P. Sass, Hansina Brand, Myrtle Gentry; 
Medium pink—Ella Christiansen, Martha 
Bullock, Mrs. J. M. Kleitsch; Dark pink 
—Blanche King, last Rose; Red—Philippe 
Rivoire. All these kinds are not merely 
scented, but are excellent varieties to grow 
in any event. 
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@ victory @ 
GARDENS 


need 
MECHLING’S 


(CPrade Mart of General Cheamtent On) 


A COPPER MILDEW SPRAY PRE- 
VENTING FUNGUS DISEASES 
ON PLANTS 


Protect your potatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, let- 
tuce, and other vegetables subject 
to blight and mildew. Protects 
flowers, too. No unsightly resi- 
due. 

One ounce makes two and one- 
half gals. spray. 8-oz. canister 50c; 
20-oz. canister $1.00. Also 5-Ib. 
bag for large users. If your 
dealer can not supply you, write— 








MECHLUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
'2 SOUTH IZTH STREET: PHILADELPHIA: PA- 








Here’s the 
Practical 
GARDEN 
APRON 
You’ve been 
praying for 


SPLIT so you can 
work on one knee 
at a time. Of heavy 
blue denim, 40 
inches long, 27 
wide. Ties at neck 
and through loops 
at waist so you 
can adjust it to 
any size. Two bi 
: aaa pockets. All pi 

- with strongly 
stitched white 
tape. Washes beautifully and wears like iron. 


$2.65 Postpaid in 48 States 


Gardener’s Treasure Book — provides complete 
record of your garden the year around. 9”x 11”. 


$2.75 Postpaid 


The JOSSELYNS 
Dedham, Mass. 





Box 147 








50 GRAPE HYACINTHS $1°° 
26. 


VIOLETS $1°° 





eS 


Both varieties available for prompt delivery, recom- 
mend plenting now for abundant flowering nezt spring. 


Catalog of Special BULB Offers for 
FALL PLANTING FREE. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Box 25, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
Our Orange Feeder 
($1.35) will attract the 
Oriole, this beautiful 
songster. 

Our Floral Cups (75¢ 
and up) and Floral 
Fountains ($2.00) will 
make the interesting 
Humming Bird a reg- 
ular visitor in your 
garden. 

Add 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. Folder mailed 
on request. 





Squirrel’s Defeat ($4.50) 


audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 


WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 


THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


CUSHION "MUMS 
FOOL JACK FROST 


Generous bloom beginning in late 
Summer. Pink, red, bronze, white, 
yellow. Field propagated and field 
grown. 

All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 


Ask for Price List 


W. C. STONE, Camden, New York 














4sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog,’’ so hun- 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 
Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vege- 
table comments, descriptions of near to 3000 
rarer Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, New Jersey 








Dept. B 





Rose Protection Results 


S THE season advances, the effect of 
the severe Winter is becoming more 
evident. Methods of Winter covering of 
roses have had a real try out. Here at 
Quissett, we used several methods of cover- 
ing, designed to fit the particular needs of 
the type of bushes to be covered, the one 
most commonly used being the bending 
over and covering method, devised by Mrs. 
Harriet Foote of Marblehead. We used this 
method with some ideas of our own added. 
Air and moisture retention throughout 
the dormant period are important factors. 
I had previously noted that the bushes that 
were bent over and staked to the ground 
kept their natural moisture while those that 
were permitted to remain upright dried 
out. It makes a difference whether roses 
are pinned to the earth in a horizontal 
position or kept vertical, even if the same 
form of covering is employed. 

In our main rose garden of some 4000 
bushes of all types, the plants were pinned 
down and covered with tough sods, laid on 
top of the prone bushes with the grass side 
down. This method created air tunnels 
running the length of the beds. When the 
sods froze hard, salt hay was added. Each 
bed had a small opening where the bushes 
could be plainly observed throughout the 
Winter and their condition noted. These 
beds were all completely uncovered by 
April 1, although hard frosts were still 
experienced. The condition of the bushes 
was amazing, with not a single dead plant. 
Some buds had started and in some cases 
small green leaves had already made their 
appearance. The cold weather after the 
bushes were uncovered had no effect upon 
the bushes. 

In our test and cutting bed of some 300 
bushes the story was somewhat different. 
These plants were left standing upright, 
but the tops were cut back to within two 
feet of the ground. Around some of them 
sods were so piled that each bush was the 
center support of a miniature sod tent. 
Others were merely covered with loose 
loam. All those that had the sod tents 
around them were killed back to where the 
sod formed a small air space at the base of 
the plant, but all survived and are now 
putting out a multitude of new shoots near 
the base. All those that were covered only 
with loose loam were killed, although 30 
new standards which were set out in the 
Fall and buried in their positions com- 
pletely covered with loose loam, survived. 

Just why those that lay in a prone con- 
dition all Winter, with plenty of air circu- 
lation, survived in such excellent condition, 
while those that remained upright, even 
when carefully covered, suffered severely, 
is something for the experts to ponder 
upon. Why an air space around the covered 
plants brought excellent results, while 
those that had no air space perished is also 
food for thought. Also it is a convincing 
argument for the bending and pinning 


method. —QOswald F. Beames. 
Quissett, Mass. 








VICTORY GARDEN INSURANCE 


When setting out plants and seeds, 
it is good POLICY to provide them 
with a soluble plant food. 
“Hy-Gro” Starter Solution feeds 
’em when young, promises earlier, 
increased yields. A tbs. in each 
gallon of water is all you need. 


3 oz. 25ce, 20 oz. $1, 10 lbs. $4 


At your dealer or 
Box 101 Dunellen, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





DUE TO THE LABOR SHORTAGE in this section 
we have decided to close this nursery until the end 
of the war. Send for our circular showing special 
bargain offers of fine Daylilies, guaranteed true to 
name and to arrive in good condition. Daylilies are 
among the choicest of perennials and this is your 
opportunity to buy the very finest varieties at 
greatly reduced prices. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
P. O. Box 294, Greenville, S. C. 





CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES—Per- 
ennial, runnerless, absolutely hardy. These compact 
bushy plants bear fruit from June through frost. 
The berries are borne on erect stems and are really 
delicious. Small plants $2.00 per dozen. Large 
plants $3.00 per dozen. Supply limited. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





LECTURE with Kodachrome slides—Plant Col- 
lecting in Brazil. Itinerary during October, 1943: 
St. Louis, 1 to 3; Chicago, 5 to 12; Cleveland, 
13 to 15; New York and Boston, 15 to 20; Phila- 
delphia, 21 to 25; Washington and Baltimore, 
25 to 30. Write, M. B. Foster, 718 Magnolia Ave., 
Orlando, Fla. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HERBS: 12 vari- 
eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 
12 culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 
Herb price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 








Sunray—brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green, and white, with 
lovely pink flowers. 4” pots—75c each. Chief— 
enormous dark purple and red double flowers. 4” 
pot—75c. Brentwood—aAll double white. 2%” 
pet—50c. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


NEW FUCHSIAS. 








RUSSELL LUPIN—Will throw from one to three 
flowers this year. Remarkable color range. 2%” 
pots—$2.00 per dozen. 4” pots—$3.00 per dozen. 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 





THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant, 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS: Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





PEAFOWL. Swans. Pheasants. Bantams. Fancy 
Waterfowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. Stock. Eggs. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Superintendent-foreman. Capable of 
taking charge of plantings on federal housing and 
army projects. Apply by letter, giving full informa- 
tion of experience. Box 16, Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 





Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





REMAINING 1943 
GARDEN VISIT 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6, 3-6 P.M. 


ARDMORE, Mr. and Mrs. C. Frederick 
C. Stout, 214 Glenn Road. 


Open to members and their 
friends—no charge. 


—_—_e————. 


CANNING LECTURE AND 
DEMONSTRATION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 
10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 


158 North 20th Street, Auditorium of 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council. 


Open to members only, who must 
apply for tickets to 


THE SECRETARY, Room 601, 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





———__.—_— 


Flower Show 


JUNE 16 


2:30 to 5 P.M. | 


and 
delphinium will be featured. 


Roses, sweet peas, 


Special exhibits of other 


plant material will be shown. 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
b Box H Exeter, N. H. 








Spiritual Values of a Garden 


a timely, inspirational lecture illustrated with 
beautiful color slides of New England gardens. 


For information write 
HELENE BOLL 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


BRECK’S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


The biggest, most help- 
f or 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It’s more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deduct- 
ible from your first order to 


BRECK’S so.tons ‘Mass: 
HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 














Seedsmen 
Since 1818 





Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 























Send for free samples 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 















with garden. A style for ev purpose. 
HOWARD 
138 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 











June 1, 1943 





Blight-Free Chestnut Trees 


HE American chestnut, famed for its 

fine timber as well as tasty nuts, is now 
only a memory, but its Chinese kin is al- 
most immune to the blight which destroyed 
our native tree. 

Seedling Chinese chestnuts set out in 
April 1930 at the Connecticut Experiment 
Station’s farm in Mount Carmel, began to 
bear six years later and have had good crops 
ever since. None of these trees has been 
lost to the blight. Most of them are of 
spreading growth, but there is a good pros- 
pect that hybridization will result in a 
product that combines the large fruiting 
habit and blight resistance of the Chinese 
with the high-branching structure of the 
American chestnut. Hybridization and 
selection of seedlings is being done by the 
experiment station and by other organiza- 
tions and nurserymen. 

Chestnuts are very sensitive to fertilizer 
and no application should be given the 
first year trees are set. 

Not completely immune to the blight, 
an occasional branch of the Chinese species 
will die and require trimming out; rarely 
an entire tree will be destroyed by the dis- 
ease. Chestnuts are not troubled by ordi- 
nary orchard pests. The exception is Japa- 
nese beetle which is as fond of Chinese 
chestnuts as it is of apples and elms. How- 
ever, the beetles do not seriously damage 
the trees; in fact, defoliation of fast-grow- 
ing young trees often brings them into 
bearing more quickly. Weevils may be 
troublesome later in extensive plantings. 
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Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, minus 
One of our Rare Alpines 


Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Oollection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticulturist 


Specialist in Hardy Plants and 
Bulbs of All Kinds 


326 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 








THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Putney, Box G, Vermont 
WILDFLOWERS and PERENNIALS 


Most of them may be set out now 
Catalog on Request 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum hy- 
brids which bloom early and are especially 
suited to northern climates. Listing several new 
varieties originating with us. 
Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY Dover, New Hampshire 





VWibson’s * zat 
0. K cats f 


PLANT SPRAY <Miem5 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE * ALWAYS SAFE 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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I paid lavish prices for the originals. Now you 
may have 12 of these beauties free if you will 
pay the small express charges on delivery of 
the package. Connoisseurs paid $10.00 to $50.00 
a plant for these same Iris. 


By growing them on a huge mass production 
basis, | can make this startling offer. 


COLLECTION No. 1 
4 World Famous Iris FREE 


COPPER LUSTRE—36 in. The outstanding and most 
sensational Iris of the century. Color of a new penny. 
pat MEDAL WINNER. Former price $40.00. NOW 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS—38 in. Best of its color. Deep 
rich velvety blackish pansy-violet. Seems cut out of 
velvet. Former price $15.00. NOW FREE. 

ETHELWYN DUBUAR—38 in. Orchid-pink. The color 
of the ever-popular Cattleya orchid and just as fine. 
Huge flowers. Unsurpassed in its class. You can 
wear them as orchids. NOW FREE. 

SIERRA BLUE—5SO in. Unsurpassed clear deep blue of 
huge size standing shoulder high. DYKES MEDAL 
WINNER. NOW FREE. 

The above 4 World Famous Iris, each plant labelled, 

will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of 

check or money order for the following ‘WORLD 


FAMOUS" Collection of 10 varieties for $3.10. 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


COLLECTION 


10 World Famous Iris $3.10 


CORALIE—38 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Perfect 
flowers in a most unusual raspberry red tone. Far- 
merly $25.00 each. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—5S0 in. The tallest and one of the 
finest pure crystal whites. Flowers shoulder high. 
Formerly $15.00 each. 

GENEVIEVE SEROUGE—42 in. Huge, lustrous, silky, 
frilled flowers in soft lilac, buff and electric blue 
blended pastel tones. Formerly $20.00. 

INDIAN CHIEF—40 in. Our most popular red-toned 
variety, of perfect form, and free flowering. 

MUSICAL—32 in. Immense flowers of brilliant blue, 
with an attractive snow-white throat veined blue. 
Formerly $25.00. 

NATOMA—36 in. Upper petals soft bronze; 
petals bright old rose with a chocolate border. 

PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. WINNER OF THE 
DYKES MEDAL, Highest International Honors. A fine 
clear deep yellow. Superb landscape effect. Former 
price $35.00. . 

PRESIDENT PILKINGTON—46 in. Many magnificent, 
large, perfectly formed flowers in an outstanding 
blend of colors. Original price $25.00. 

ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Rich royal purple flowers of 
exquisite fragrance in great profusion. 

SIR MICHAEL—48 in. One of the World's Finest Irises. 
Upper petals heliotrope; lower petals rich Persian 
rug blend. Formerly $50.00. 


The 10 World Famous Iris listed above, with the 
4 FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former 
value of more than $250.00 will be sent to you on 
receipt of check, or money order, for only $3.10. 

1 EACH — 14 Varieties $3.10 
3 EACH — 42 Plants 
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COLLECTION NO. 2 
4 Masterpiece Iris FREE 





JULIA MARLOWE—42 in. This delightful Red-toned 
Iris 2 = — form Bad best garden we and 
exquisite agrant. riginal price was 0.00. 
NOW FREE. " 

GCLDEN HIND—38 in. DYKES MEDAL and SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. A real gold nugget of dazzlin 
Buttercup yellow. Formerly $40.00 each. NOW F ; 

MARY GEDDES—36 in. DY MEDAL WINNER. Soft 
pink and yellow blend. Prodigious bloomer, 8 to 10 
flowers to a stalk. Former] 17.50. NOW FREE 

MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. MEDAL : 
Translucent silvery ground, sanded and veined rosy 
heliotrope. I originally paid $35.00 a plant for this. 
NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 Masterpiece Iris will be sent 

to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, in huge flowering size 

plants, if you will send $3.00 check or money order 
for the following “MASTERPIECE” Collection of 


10 varieties. 


“ MASTERPIECE” 
COLLECTION 
10 Masterpiece Iris $3.00 


BLUE MONARCH—40-in. Monarch of the garden. Up 
to 15 pure sky-blue flowers of gigantic size to a stalk. 


Formerly $20.00. 

BLACK WING—40 in. Delightfully fragrant blackish 
violet with a lustrous black satiny sheen. Formerly 
$20.00 each. 


DAUNTLESS—40 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Most 
popular red-toned variety. Formerly $35.00 each. 
DESERET—40 in. An amazingly ‘‘different’’ and hand- 
some rich yellow brushed and veined hydrangea 

red. Formerly $10.00. 

KATE IZZARD—36 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. An 
unusual pink tone, the color being a handsome tour- 
maline pink. 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. A Real 5-Star Variety in the rich 
—— of an expensive Oriental rug. Originally $25:00 
each. 

RAMESES—42 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Large 
flowers in a perfect blending of pink and soft yellow. 
Formerly $10.00 each. 

TRAILS END—38 in. Orange red to strawberry red, the 
plant being completely hidden by the flowers. Was 
$20.00 each. 

VENUS DeMILO—44 in. A perfect pure snow white Iris 
delightfully fragrant. Considered by many to be the 
best white. 

WAR EAGLE—40 in. Rich glowing deep red bicolor, 
the flowers completely covering the plant. Former 
price $20.00. 

The 10 “Masterpiece” Iris listed above, with the 

4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value 

$285.00, will be sent to you on receipt of theck, or 

money order, for only $3.00. 


1 EACH — 14 Varieties 








3 EACH — 42 Plants 
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They will be sent from my Iris ranch in the 
State of Washington, where the finest Iris are 
grown. All will be large, strong, flowering size 
plants. 

The Dykes Medal is given by a committee of 
experts for only the One Best Iris of the Year. 
Notice how many Dykes Medal Winners there 
are in these collections. 








COLLECTION No. 3 
4 Champion Iris FREE 


GUDRUN—42 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. The largest 
and finest white. Formerly $50.00 each. NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. 
Gigantic coppery red tones. Has been called th 
World’s Finest Iris. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

SHINING WATERS—4 to 5 ft. My choice as the world’s 
best sky blue. Huge flowers. The surface “sparkles.” 
Sweet fragrance. NOW FREE. 

SUNTAN—36 in. My choice of all the ‘’Tan” effects. 
Not a yellow, nor a brown, but a real suntan color. 
NOW FREE. 


The above 4 Champion Iris, each plant labeled, will 
be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you will send me 
your check, or money order, for the following 
“CHAMPION” Collection of 10 Varieties for $3.25. 


“CHAMPION” 


COLLECTION 


10 Champion Iris $3.25 


BURNING BRONZE—40 in. Imposing flowers of huge 
size in deep coppery red tones. Formerly $25.00 each. 

DYMIA—38 in. Handsome new, very large plum color, 
almost black, unbelievably rich. 

GOLDEN LIGHT—40 in. Early, delightfully ruffled 
golden bronze flushed lilac. Beautifully blended 
colors. Formerly $20.00. 

JERRY—A brilliant shimmering red tone, one of the 
most brilliant and reddest toned Iris I have seen. 
Formerly $10.00. 

LUCRE—48 in. Pure brilliant yellow, with a softer 
lighter flush at the centre of each of the lower petals. 
Formerly $10.00 each. 

NENE—38 in. A stunning red-toned variety and one of 
the world’s largest and best. Formerly $50.00 each. 

PAULETTE—54 in. Tallest and one of the finest and 
largest light blues, flowers often measuring 8 inches 
or more. Former price $35.00 each. 

ROSY WINGS—40 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. A 
charming new light brown effect. Formerly $25.00 





each. 

SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Entirely new and exceedingly 
brilliant color tones; hazel upper petals, Victoria Lake 
lower petals. Formerly $10.00. 

VOLTIGEUR—48 in. A real 5-Star Iris in Bishops purple 
and deep rich velvety mahogany red. 


The 10 “CHAMPION” Iris listed above, with the 
4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value 
$290.00, sent to you on receipt of $3.25, check or 
money order. 

1 EACH — 14 Varieties 
3 EACH — 42 Plants 








1 EACH OF ABOVE 3 COLLECTIONS, Including the 12 Free Plants, $9.00 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


My DeLuxe Iris 
and Peony Book 


FRE 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 


3 EACH OF ABOVE 3 GOLLEGTIONS, With 36 FREE PLANTS, $25.00 


TESTIMONIALS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA—'My Iris purchased from 











containing more you are perfectly gorgeous. I had no idea they 


were such beautiful flowers. I wear them as orchids 
too, and they are lovely—plus fragrance.” 

FROM NEBRASKA—"’The Iris were simply gorgeous 
this year and people from all over the city came to 
see them.” 

FROM TEXAS—'’The collection of over 100 Iris I 
bought from you last fall were extra fine rhizomes 
and practically every one bloomed.” 


Rohe Csyins08 


Dept. B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. It con- 
tains more color than horti- 
cultural publications cost- 
ing 10 times as much. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $.......... 
following, express collect: 
C) “WORLD FAMOUS” Collection $3.10 with 4 FREE plants as described. 
(] “MASTERPIECE” Collection $3.00 with 4 FREE plants as described. 
() “CHAMPION” Collection $3.25 with 4 FREE plants as described. 
()1 Each of the 3 Collections Includinggl2 FREE plants $9.00. 
(]3 Each of the 3 Collections With 36 plants $25.00. 
C) TRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c Pos }. 









for which please send me the 








